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THE HOTEL DE CLUNY. 


The Normons sacked this old edifice.— 
Philip Augustus pulled down a part which 
stretched out beyond the new boundary of 
Paris, and gave the palace thus curtailed 
to, his chamberlain, Henri. The kings 
were succeeded by nobles and prelates,— 
Raoul de Meulan, John de Courtenay, 
archbishop of Rheims,the bishop of Bayeux. 
The Roman buildings were nearly destroy- 
ed, when Peter de Chalus, abbot of Cluny, 
bought in 1340 the palace of Termes or 
Thermes. The residence of emperors and 
kings became from that time the abbatical 
hotel of the order of Cluny. The original 
building was begun by John of Bourbon, 
and finished by James d’Amboise. 

Any body who is an admirer of Gothic 
elegance, cannot fail to be struck with the 
beauty of the wreathed carving round the 
windows, the bold turret with its spiral 
scone staircase, the flowery style of the 
chapel, the twelve canopies ranged along 
the walls, and its moulde« arches, which, 
all terminating in a central pillar, are scat- 
tered in graceful net-work. e 

To the architectural value of the Hotel 
de Cluny may be added that of the recol- 
lections attached to it. In one of the 
tooms yet remaining, Francis the First 
surprised Mary, the widow of Louis the 
Twelfth, tete-a-tete with the Duke of Suf- 
folk, and immediately legalized their clan- 
destine amour on the spot, having taken 
the precaution to bring a cardinal with 
him for that purpose. 

One of the most celebrated companies of 
actors, by permission of the ‘ Maiires de 
la Passion,” had their theatrical perform- 
ances at the Hotelde Cluny. The nuns 
of Port Royal, those pious women who had 
the honor of having Racine for their his- 
torian, inhabited this hotel in 1625. The 
tower was used as an astronomical observa- 
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tory by Delisle, Lalande and Messier, to 
whom Louis 15th gave the surname of 
‘comet ferret.”” The apartments on the 
first and second story were occupied by the 
great typographical establishments of 
Messrs. Moutard, Vincent, Fusch and Le- 
prieur. Thus religion, law, the drama, 
science, printing, each and all claim a share 
in the annals of the Hotel de Cluny. 
[Pictorial Labrary. 














Moral Cales. 


ORIGINAL. 


ANNIE MELFORD, 
Or a Useful Lesson taught by Experience. 


* Was that your friend Miss Ellison ?” 
said Mr. Melford to his niece, as a fashion- 
ably dressed young lady passed the win- 
dow, where they were sitting. ‘ Yes, 
uncle, and that was Henry Arnold, to 
whom she is engaged.’ ‘ Engaged! An- 
nie. Pray what is the young lady’s age? 
When I last saw her, she was a mere child.’ 
‘Why, uncle Ned, you forget that was five 
years ago. She is nearly sixteen now.’— 
‘Indeed!’ ‘She finished at the time I did 
last fall,’ continued Annie. ‘ Finished 
what, Annie?’ inquired uncle Ned, while 
@ quizzical smile played around his mouth. 
*O uncle, it is’nt possible that you don’t 
know what that means!’ exclaimed the 
young lady, in surprise; our education, to 
be sure.’ ‘ Ah, pardon my ignorance, An- 
nie. I have beenin Europe so long, that 
I had forgotten how expeditious the Yan- 
kees were in obtaining their educations.— 
Bat it cannot be, Annie that you are done 
going to school.’ ‘Certainly, uncle; I 
went into company last winter.’ ‘Is it 
possible? Why Annie, it really makes 
me feel old to havea young lady fora 








niece.’ ‘I am no older because I left 
school.’ ‘Certainly not; and if you had 
learned all it was necessary for you to 
know, it was very right for you to leave.’ 

Anna did not exactly like this remark of 
her uncle’s, but she could not well reply, 
so she commenced an attack upon him, by 
asking him why he did not bring an Eng- 
lish wife home withhim. ‘0,1 hope to 
find some pretty girl in America, who will 
smile upon me,’ he replied. ‘Don’t you 
know any who you could recommend, An- 
nie?’ ‘Pretty girls? oh yes, a plenty; 
there’s Ella Woodman, she is considered 
a beauty. She went to school till she 
was eighteen, that would please you, I 
suppose,’ ‘I don’t know about that in 
this country, Annie; I should be almost 
afraid she was not smart, if she could not 
Jinish as soon as her associates.’ ‘O yes, 
uncle, she isvery smart. She liked school, 
and some of us did’nt, that’s the differ- 
ence.’ ‘Ah! . So she is pretty, intelli- 
gent. accomplished, and—can she make 
puddings and pies?’ ‘Make puddings, 
uncle Ned, how absurd! Cooking is not 
included in the course at Madam L i 
schoul, and I am sure Ella never learned 
it at home. But you ave only joking, 
uncle, you surely would’nt have your wife 
to bea cook. Ifso, Ella would never do 
for you.’ ‘I assure you, Annie, I was 
never more serious in my life, than when 
I affirm, that I consider a young lady’s 
education very incomplete, who does not 
understand housekeeping in every depart- 
ment. Ofcourse my niece knows how to 
manufacture pies and cake.’ ‘O uncle, 
you don’t mean so; I never saw either 
made in my life,’ and Annie looked at her 
soft white hands, and laughed outright, 
at the very thought of their being employ- 
ed in anything less refined than touching 
the keys of the piano, or the strings of her 
harp. ‘You are certainly behind the 
times, if you are young, uncle Ned,’ she 
said, ‘for I assure you no lady learns any- 
thing about housekeeping now. They 
have no time, and besides, it is considered 
degrading.’ ‘ Very well, Annie, I'll sub- 
mit to the charge of being old-fashioned in 
my notions; but I am pretty sure I shall 
be contented to remain a bachelor, until I 
can find a young lady whose notions on 
such subjects accord with my own. I very 
strongly advise my niece to turn her at- 
tention to home duties, and I can promise 
her she wil! never regret it, for I have seen 
many instances of domestic discomfort 
which might have been avoided, if the lady 
had learned something of housekeeping be- 
fore she married.’ 
remember what you say, and some day 
when I can find time, I’ll ask cook to show 
me how to make pies &c. Now I must 
go to practice a new duet with Ella.’ 

Mr. Melford was left to resume his news- 
paper, and Annie was soon with her friend. 
*O Annie,’ said Ella, as they stood at the 
piano together, turning over some music, 
‘who was that handsome young gentle- 
man I saw with you last evening? ‘O, 
that is my uncle Edward, my father’s 
youngest brother. He is .just returned 
from a five years’ residence in Europe, and 
has brought some strange notions with him, 
Ella. Whdt do you suppose he asked me, 
this morning?’ ‘I am sureI could’nt 
tell.’ ‘Why, if I could make pnddings 
and pies, just think of it! He says his 
wife shall know how.’ ‘ Doeshe? Why, 





is he poor?” ‘Ono, he is very rich, and 
that is what makes it seem so strange.’— 
* Well, I should’nt wish my wife to be a 
cook,’ said Ella’s brother, who had been 


‘Very well, uncle, I’ll. 


many admiring glances upon Annie. ‘O 
uncle would’nt have her work, he’d only 
wish her to know how.’ ‘ J should want 
a wife for a companion, not for a house- 
hold drudge,’ remarked Mr. George Wood- 
man, with decided emphasis. ‘QO your 
wife will be a paragon of perfection,’ said 
Ella, laughing ; ‘It would be interesting, 
no doubt, to listen to your ideas upon the 
important subject of matrimony; but pray 
excuse us just now, for we wish to prae- 
tice.” George replied good-naturedly to 
his sister’s remark, and bowed himself out 
of the room. 

Time passed swiftly on, and three years 
had changed Annie Melford froma giddy, 
thoughtless girl, to a fashionable, accom- 
plished woman. In that time she had not 
seen her uncle Edward, and it was the oc- 
casion of her marriage with George Wood- 
man, which brought him again to his sis- 
ter’s house. Mr. Melford was gratified to 
find his niece so intelligent, agreeable, and 
highly accomplished; but he feared that 
in securing fashionable accomplishments, 
her home education had been sadly neg- 
lected. It was too true. She had occa- 
sionally thought, as the time of her mar- 
riage drew near, of her uncle’s advice, but 
there was always so much to attend to, 


‘that she could not find time to spend in 


the kitchen.* Besides, George was wealthy, 
attl-would furnish servants as she required 
them, and she had often heard him ridicule 
ladies who spent their time in their kitch- 
ens, instead of their parlors. Thus she 
quieted her conscience, and imagined that 
she had settled the question of what might 
have secured a disagreeable duty, in a very 
satisfactory manner. The evening previ- 
ous to her wedding, Annie being alone 
with her uncle, he again alluded to the 
unwelcome subject, by inquiring if she had 
taken his advice. ‘O I have'nt taken 
many lessons, uncle,’ said Annie, ‘ but I 
imagine I shall have no trouble. You 
must come and make me a visit, then you 
can see what a nice housekeeper your niece 
will make. I'll give you permission to 
bring me an aunt, too, if you please.’— 
* Very well, Annie, perhaps I may do so, 
but she will be a lady who understands 
cooking, remember.’ ‘O yes, I’m glad 
you reminded me of that. How shall I 
entertain her? Of course she'll not be 
fond of reading, music, or fashionable 
amusements, indeed anything out of the 
culinary line. So if you’l! just apprise me 
when you intend coming, I’ll abtain some 
cook books, and post myself up on the last 
new receipts.” ‘ Ah, well, you may do so, 
and laugh at my choice if you will; but be 
very sure’to inform me if you ever have. 
occasion to regret not having taken my 
sage bachelor advise.’ ‘Yes I will uncle. 
George may blame himself if he has an 
ignorant wife, for he never encouraged 
young ladies attending to householdaffairs.’ 
* Well, Annie dear, I wish you all possible 
happiness. You are very young yet, and 
have much to learn.’ With this remark 
Mr: Melford left the room, and the con- 
versation soon passed from Annie’s mind. 
GERALDINE. 
(Concluded next week.) 








Narrative. 








NAMES DO NOT ALTER THINGS. 


The afternoon exercises of the village 
school were characterized by a general 
want of attention to study which did not 
fail to attract the notice of the teacher, 
though he could not divine the cause.— 








listening to the conversation, while he cast 


Some interesting subject occupied their 








THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





minds; what it was, must be left for time 
to determine. 

No great length of time was necessary 
for this purpose. When-the teacher had 
retired, a select party were seen in consul- 
tation inthe corner of the Green. The 
question under discussion was whether 
John Morton should be invited to share in 
the enterprize before them. John had re- 
cently come into the place, and hence his 
character and principles were not fully 
known. He was very polite, and very 
solicitous to please those with whom he as- 
sociated. Hence it was thought he would 
make no objection to take part in the at- 
tack that was to be made on the peach 
orchard of an old man who lived near the 
village. 

But, it may be asked, were the school- 
boys aset of thieves? Were they the sons 
of the lawless and disobedient? Certainly 
not. They were the sons of the most res- 
pectable people in the village. How, then, 
did it come to pass that they formed them- 
selves into a thievish association,—that 
they had agreed to take, without liberty, 
the property of another? It happened on 
this wise. They gave to the contemplated 
act another name. ‘ A lad was sent to invite 
John Morton to join them in their delibera- 
tion. He did so speedily, for he was 
greatly pleased with any attention paid him 
by his peers. 

** We want you to go with us this even- 
ing, and get some peaches,” said Hiram 
Wells, one of the largest and most influen- 
tial boys. 

“I am much obliged to you,” said John, 
‘“*T shall be happy to go.” 

“Very good, I will call for you about 
nine o’clock.”’ 

**Let him understand the matter,” said 
Arthur Hyde, “don’t let us have any cheat- 
ing about it. Always do the fair thing.” 
He did not ask himself whether robbing a 
man of his peaches was a fair thing. 

** Where are you going ?”’ said John. 

**To old Hanson’s peach orchard,” said 
Hiram. 

‘** Have you got permission?” 

“He.” 

**Then I can’t go. It would be steal- 
ing, and I was not brought up to steal,” 
said John somewhat proudly. 

““We were not brought up to steal any 
more than you were,” said Hiram, with the 
energy of indignant virtue. ‘* We have 
no idea of stealing.” 

** How will you get them? do you mean 
to buy them ?” 

**No; we mean to take them; and we 
have a right to do so.” 

** How came you by it?” 

“In the first place,” said Hiram, pro- 
ceeding to argue the case like a lawyer,— 
a title which was bestowed upon him on 
account of his fluency of speech—* in the 
first place, old Hanson is so close that he 
never gives away anything. No man has 
a right to everything in this world, and if 
he won't give away anything, he must be 
made to. Inthe second place, he has un- 
justly accused the boys of having stolen his 
peaches. He came here last week, and 
told the teacher that his boys had been 
robbing his orchard. When a man brings 
false accusations like that, he deserves to 
be punished, and so we have determined 
to go and take some of his peaches. You 
will go with us if you choose, and if you 
don’t you can stay at home.” 

John was not convinced by the reasons 
offered, that there was such a wide differ- 
ence between taking and stealing as his 
friend would have him believe. But the 
question of popularity was blended with 
the question of right. He should disoblige 
all his new acquaintances by declining to 
go with them. He wished he had an en- 
gagement he.could plead. But he had not, 
and he was a boy of truth. Besides, he 
had professed his willingness to form one 
of the party before he knew its precise ob- 
ject. If he now refused to go, he would 
charge his friends with theft, which crime 
they all earnestly disavowed. Hiram saw 
the struggle that was going ofi within him, 
and remarked: ** You know we would not 
invite you todo anything wrong. You 
will go with us. I will call for-you about 
eight o’clock. Now let us be off for home, 
boys.” 

The boys dispersed, and John went home 
alone. He did not like the idea of going 
for peaches. It was stealing, and nothing 
else. He could not see it in any other 
light. But he had not firmness enough to 





say so, and to resolve to stay at home. 

There was one way of escape occurred 
to him. His uncle might have something 
for him to do, and that would give him a 
good excuse for not going with Hiram 
when he called for him. But, as a boy 
once remarked, you can always find ex- 
cuses for doing wrong, but very seldom for 
doing right. John found, on reaching the 
house, that his uncle and aunt had gone 
away, and left word that he could spend 
the evening with some of his schoolmates.. 
“It seems to be necessary that I should 
go,” said he to himself; ** circumstances 
seem to make it absolutely necessary, there- 
fore I can’t be greatly to blame. Besides, 
I will be careful not to touch a peach.— 
Under existing circumstances there will 
not be much harm in my going, if I do not 
take any peaches.” Thus he succeeded in 
partly quieting hisconscience. ‘There was 
one point which he did not consider, and 
in that respect he acted as boys and some- 
times men often act. He would do it be- 
cause there was not much harm in it; that 
is, because it was not very wrong. Now 
this would seem to imply that we are at 
liberty to commit small sins; that is, that 
we have a right to do wrong! What an 
absurdity! We were made to do right, 
and all wrong is contrary to right. 

A little after eight o’clock, Hiram came, 
and John went withhim. Both avoided 
any allusion to the object before them.— 
They were careful to converse on indiffer- 
ent and varied subjects. In the rear of the 
town-house they found the boys assembled, 
who were conversing in whispers, and 
weighing the probabilities as to their hav- 
ing been seen by any of the citizens.— 
Strange that persons who had in view 
solely the performance of an act of justice, 
should be afraid of being seen. ‘ 

They soon formed their order of march, 
and were soon out of the village, and in a 
secluded lane leading in the direction of 
the orchard. John felt decidedly uncom- 
fortable, and so did some others. The 
noise, however slight, made by the moving 
of a stone by the foot of any one, caused a 
greatly increased circulation. Just before 
they came to the high wall which it was 
necessary to scale in order to get access to 
the fruit which they were to take on princi- 
ples of strict justice, John Holloway, an 
hostler at the hotel, met them. He stop- 
ped and they stopped. ‘“ Whew!” said 
he, “I know what you are upto; but you 
had better turn about, for old Hanson has 
a bull-dog on the premises, and a gun load- 
ed with buck shot. He is expecting visi- 
tors to-night, and means to receive them 
handsomely.” 

The boys turned, and when they reach- 
ed the village, dispersed for their respec- 
tive homes. 

“T am glad,” said Arthur Hyde to John 
the next morning, “after all, that we 
did’nt go. It would’nt have been quite 
right.” 

Now the question is, did they avoid do- 
ing wrong by not actually entering Mr. 
Hanson’s orchard? Was not the guilt of. 
theft actually incurred when the resolution 
was taken to plunder the orchard? They 
had fully sail to do it, but were acci- 
dentally prevented. Ifthe morality of an 
act resides in the intention, then was not 
the moral act of taking the peaches really 
performed ? 

A conclusion that we must come to in 
view of the incidents above narrated is, 
that it is a poor exercise of ingenuity to 
attempt toexplain away the difference be- 
tween right and wrong. Wrong is wrong, 
call it by whatever name you choose, and 
no circumstances can justify one in doing 
wrong.—[ NV. Y. Obs. 








Nursery. : 








EVENING SONGS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. 

Baby Edith was getting undressed for 
bed. The sun had gone down, and the 
little birds in their nests had gone to sleep 
under their mother’s wings, with many 
sleepy twitterings to each other, by way of 
good-night. Baby Edith lay on her nurse’s 
broad, soft lap very quietly, while nurse 
unclasped the coral bracelets and necklace, 
and took off the little shoes from her tiny 
feet, and the long flowing white robes that 
she always wore. —.° 

Her little brother, Arthur, left his play- 
things upon the floor, and came to stand 
by nurse, that he might help undress the 





| baby, as he said. So he held the towel 
for nurse,and handed her the powder-puff, 
and anything else she wanted, quite de- 
lighted to believe himself of some use. 

“ Isnt the baby sweet, nursie?” he said 
| very fondly, lifting up one of her little 
| white feet and kissing it very softly. ‘She 

does'nt cry a bit when she’s undressed— 
| do you, Edie?” 

Edie smiled in his face very brightly for 
answer ;*and Arthur was so much delight- 
ed, that he must kiss her in the mouth this 
| time, and have a little play with her before 
| nurse finished the undressing. Nurse wis 
| very good, and she let Arthur run around 
| her chair, and play ‘“‘bo-peep” with the 
baby along time. Little Edie laughed 
and crowed every time she caught a glimpse 
of Arthur’s merry face, and they had a nice 
play together. But, by-and-by, nurse said 
it was time for Edie to go into her cradle ; 
so she put on her little night-dress, brush- 
ed her curls away from her face, and laid 
her down upon the soft pillows of the cra- 
dle. Arthur sat down onthe floor, and 
laid his head on nurse’s knee, and she 
commenced to sing 


THE BABY’S LULLABY. 
Go to sleep, my little child ; 
Night-time cometh, soft and mild : 
Flowers are folded up to rest, 
Birds asleep in downy nest ; 
Only breezes wakeful keep, 
To sing my little girl to sleep. 
In my baby’s thoughtful eyes, 
Like a dream the slumber lies: 
Let the white lids, drooping low, 
Softly, sleepily, and slow, 
Shut the tender eyes within, 
As a rose is folded in. 
Jesus, once an infant small, 
Now the mighty Lord of all, 
Spread the shadow of thy win 
O’er this helpless little thing! 
Pure as child of earth can be, 
Keep her always nearest Thee! 


Very gently and softly nurse sang the 
sweet low song, rocking the cradle to and 
fro; and very soon the white lids closed 
tremblingly over the baby’s beautiful eyes, 
the little hands fell upon the pillow, and 
through her red, parted lips came the sound 
of her soft sleepy breathing. When the 
song was finished, little Edith lay folded 
in a deep sweet sleep. 

Arthur’s eyes looked a little heavy, too, 
as he lifted them up to nurse’s face, and 
said, ‘* I want to go to bed, nursie.” 

He was’nt exactly willing to take his 
bath first, and pleaded quite eagerly that 
it might be put off till to-morrow. But 
though nurse was very kind to her little 
charge, she was firm with him too, and did 
not indulge him in any thing that was not 
right. His mamma had desired that 
he should always have a bath at night. 
So when Arthur saw nurse shake her head 
with a smile, and heard her say, ‘‘ Oh, no, 
my little boy! you must have a bath, to 
be sweet and clean when you go to bed,” 
he knew it was of no use to coax her. 

And indeed he forgot that he was so 
sleepy when he heard the water rushing 
from the pipes into the bath-room, with 
such a loud merry noise. And when 
nurse undressed him quickly, and dipped 
him down into the cool water, he began to 
think it was very nice indeed. 

‘Let me splash and dash, nursie,” he 
said gaily, as he tossed the water about 
with histhands and feet; ‘‘ let me make it 
rain.” And then he dashed up the water 
till it came down in a shower of spray 
over everything, and nurse had to run 
to get out of his reach. Arthur laughed 
very much to think he had frightened her 
away with his rain. 

** But oh, nursie,” he said, “I wish I 
had a thunder-thing, to make it thunder— 
would’nt I scare you then?” 

** Never mind about the thunder-thing 
to-night, little man,”’ nurse said; ‘it’s 
time to get out now.”’. And before he had 
time to beg for just a little more play, she 
had jumped him out of the bath-tub, and 
was rubbing him dry with a nice clean 
towel. 

“* What makes you in such a harry; 
nurse ?’’ Arthur asked, a little crosdip.— 
‘* | wanted to play some more !” 

** But I wanted to put you into your bed, 
my boy, and tell you stories, and sing you 
pretty songs,” nurse said so pleasantly, 
that the little boy threw his arms round 
her and kissed her gaily, all his good-hu- 
mour restored ag:in. 

And when he had said his prayers, and 
nurse had lifted him into his little white 
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bed, and drawn the cool linen sheets aroung 
him, she sat by him, with one of his little 
hands clasped tightly in hers, and told him 
many beautiful stories: how little baby 
Moses was left in his basket-cradle amop, 
the rushes—and how Isaac was bound 
upon the altar, like a lamb for the sacrifice 
—and Joseph’s coat of many colors stain. 
ed with blood, while his brothers sold him 
for a slave. Little Arthur listened eagerly 
for a long time, but at last he said, “I am 
sleepy, nursie ; sing to me.” 

And the good nurse sung 


LITTLE ARTHUR’S EVENING SONG. 
My little bed is fair and white, 
My pillow soft and pure, 
And I can sleep here every night 
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Serenely and secure. 

Oh, Jesus, sweet and holy child, 
Whose infant head divine 
Lay on a couch of staw defiled, 

So different from mine, 
Look down from thy high dwelling-place, 
And hear my evening song ; 
Its prayer and praise and thankfulness 
All unto thee belong. 
I thank thee now for all thy care, 
And pray that thou wilt give 
To me a heart of praise and prayer 
As long as [ may live. 
I want to be thine own dear child, 
I want to be like thee ; 
Oh, make me holy, pure, and mild, 
As lamb of thine must be! 
And bless me till my life is past 
With all the friends 1 love, 
And take me up to heaven at last, 
To dwell with thee above. 
. [School Fellow. 


Biography. 


SKETCHES OF THE SIGNERS 


OF THE DECLARATION OF AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE. No. 11. 


ELBRIDGE GERRY. 


Elbridge Gerry was born at Marblehead, 
Mass., July 17th, 1744. He became a 
member of Harvard College before he was 
fourteen years of age, and on leaving the 
university, engaged in mercantile pursuits 
at Marblehead, under the direction of his 
father. He greatly fancied the study of 
medicine, but was so successful in mercan- 
tile enterprizes, that in a few years he 
found himself in possession of a competent 
fortune. 

In May, 1772, he was chosen a Repre- 
sentative to the General Court of Massa- 
chusets, to which office he was re-elected 
the following year. During this year he 
was appointed one of the Committee of 
Correspondence and Inquiry. In June the 
celebrated Letters of Gov. Hutchinson to 
persons in England were laid before the 
House by Mr. Adams. In the debates on 
this disclosure, Mr. Gerry highly distin- 
guished himself. He was also particular- 
ly active in the scenes of 1774. He was 
a member of the Provincial Congress which 
met at Concord, and powerfully contribut- 
ed to the measures of opposition, which 
led to the Revolution. 

In 1775, the new Provincial Congress, 
of which he was one, assembled at Cam- 
bridge. In this body he evinced a dégree 
of patriotic intrepidity which was surpass- 
ed by none. A committee of Congress, 
among whom weye Mr. Gerry, Colonel 
Orne, and Colonel John Hancock, had been 
in session in the village of Monotomy, then 
part of Cambridge. The latter gentleman 
after the close of the session, had gone to 
Lexington. Mr. Gerry and Mr. Orne re- 
mained at the village; the other members 
of the committee had dispersed. Some 
officers of the royal army Had passed 
through the village at dusk ; this attracted 
Mr. Gerry’s notice, and he sent word of it 
to Colonel Hancock, who with Mr. Samuel 
Adams were at Lexington, He and Mr. 
Orne then retired to rest, “without taking 
any precautions against personal exposure, 
and they remained quietly in their beds 
until the British advance were within view 
of the dwelling house. It was a lovely 
night, and the polished arms of the sol- 
diers glittered in the moonbeams as they 
moved onin silence. The front passed on. 
When the centre were opposite the house 
occupied by the committee, an officer and 
file were detached by signal, and marched 
towards it. The persons of whom th 
were in search, found means to escape, h 
dressed, into an adjoining cornfield, where 
they remained concealed until the troops 
were withdrawn. Every part of the house 
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———— 
was searched for the members of the * Re- 
bel Congress,” even the beds in which they 
pad lain were carefully examined. But 
their property, and among other things, a 
saluable watch of Mr-Gerry’s which was 
under his pillow, were undisturbed. 

On the 17th of June, the memorable 
pattle of Bunker Hill was fought. The 
night before the battle, Dr. Joseph War- 
ren, President of the Provincial Congress, 
and the room-mate of Mr. Gerry, commu- 
nicated to him his intention of mingling in 
the contest. In the morning, in reply to 
the admonitions of his friend, he uttered 
the well known words ** Dulce et decorum 
est, pro patria mori.” It is sweet and 

Jorious to die for one’s country. He did 





die, one of the earliest victims to the cause 
of his country’s freedom. ; 

In 1775, Mr. Gerry proposed a law in 
the Provincial Congress of Massachusetts, 
to encourage the fitting out of armed ves- 
gels, and to provide for the adjudication of 

rzes. This important measure was pas- 
ged, and under its sanction several of the 
enemy's vessels with valuable cargoes were 
captured. ; 

In 1776, Mr. Gerry was chosen a dele- 
ote to the Continental Congress, in which 
tody he shortly after took his seat. His 
grvices in this capacity were numerous and 
important. Having married at New York 
jereturned to his native State, and fixed 
his residence at Cambridge, a few miles 
fon Boston. In 1778, he was chosen a 
delegate to the Convention which assem- 
bled at Philadelphia, to revise the articles 
Confederation. To him there appeared 
song objections to the Federal Constitu- 
tim, and he declined affixing his signature 
the instrument. But when that consti- 
tition had gone into effect, he cheerfully 
wited in its support, as it had received the 
anction of his country. 

In 1797, Mr. Gerry was appointed to 
weompany General Pinckney and Mr. 
Yarshall on a special mission to France.— 
“And he finally saved the peace of the 
ution,” said Mr. Adams, “for he alone 
discovered and furnished the evidence that 
X.Y. Z. were employed by Talleyrand ; 
and he along brought home the direct, for- 
mal and official, assurances upon which 
the subsequent commission proceeded, and 
pace was made.” In 1805, Mr. Gerry 
was elected Governor of Massachusetts.— 
n1812, he was elected Vice President of 
the United States, into which office he was 
imugurated on the 4th of March, 1813.— 
While attending to his duties at Washing- 
ton, he was suddenly summoned from the 
wene of his earthly labors. EsTELLE. 








Learning, 
"ORIGINAL. 


ABRIGHT SCENE OF MY SCHOOLDAYS. 


Several years ago, when I attended the 
High School in the city of S— —, an elder- 
ly gentleman, the committee of the school, 
ame in, and engaged in conversation with 
the master for a few minutes, after which 
te took his departure. When school was 
over, the master informed us that Mr. C., 
the committee, wished to see our class, 
(he seniors) at his house the next day, 
vhere he had something to show us which 
would be for our gratification and instruc- 
tion. We were directed to meet at the 
school-house as usual, the next morning, 
and go in a body to the house of Mr. C.— 
Theremainder of the day passed rather 
heavily away, for the anticipation of such 
anevent made us quite impatient; how- 
ever, the longest day must have an end, 
ind so it proved in this instance; the 
tight soon passed away, and so did the 
hour that intervened between daylight and 
schooltime ; never were boys more punc- 
tual at school than on this morning; every 
one was in his seat before the opening of 
the school, and all were awaiting with in- 
tense anxiety, the moment when we might 
be allowed to depart. After prayers we 
were told that we might go; there was no 
need of repeating the permission, we were 
all prepared for the word, and simultdne- 
ously sprang for the door, while the boys 
who constituted the middle and jun‘or 

» looked on with envy; their turn 
Was not yetcome. We were engaged in 
& particular branch of study, and we were 
0 be shown something that would enable 
us to understand our lessons more readily. 





Behold us then, with hearts bounding with 
glee, running and jumping over the snow- 





drifts that blocked our way till we arrived 
at the house of Mr. C. Here we met 
with a most cordial reception. We were 
taken into his study, where a great blazing 
fire greeted us; after getting sufficiently 
warm, our kind friend explained to us 
everything connected with that wonderful 
instrument of art, a practical illustration 
of which he had so kindly invited us to 
come and witness; the Microscope. He 
explained fully to our satisfaction why it 
magnified objects so largely, and many 
other things connected with it, which my 
young readers will probably understand 
when they grow older; but which now 
might not be as interesting to them as it 
was tous. He then proceeded to show us 
minute objects, which placed under the 
microscope, were magnified to a size truly 
astonishing ; the sting of a bee, the wing 
of a fly or butterfly, the eye of a fly, all 
came in fer a share of the interest felt by 
us; a pin or needle would be made to look 
like a small crowbar, and other things in 
proportion. He showed us what appeared 
to be nothing but a plain piece of glass, 
but under the microscope lines were seen 


scratched upon it, seemingly half an inch | 


apart, yet it took many hundreds, placed 
side by side, to make a square inch. But 
what pleased us most was the appearance 
of a drop of water, in which some plants 
had been decaying. It seemed full of life; 
bugs seemingly as large as flies, swam 
round and round, and did not seem to be 
at all in want of room; upon some one re- 
marking, that“ he should’ nt feel like drink- 
ing much water again,” he quieted his ap- 
prehensions by telling us that these crea- 
tures lived only in water in which there 
had been decayed substances, or which had 
become stagnant, and to prove it showed 
us a drop of fresh water, but no signs of 
life were seen. 

It was late in the afternoon before we 
had finished looking at these wonders, and 
then, after thanking our good friend for 
his kindness, we pursued our way home- 
ward, and feeling that we had profited by 
the visit. HERBERT. 
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Religion. 
HOW WOMEN MAY PREACH. 


A lady was about to leave home, for a 
summer's residence by the sea shore. Be- 
fore she started, she was impressed by a 
discourse which her pastor had delivered 
upon “the duty of preaching the gospel.” 
He considered the subject with reference 
to the duty of private Christians to do “ all 
thatin them lay, to spread far and wide 
the good tidings of salvation;” said that 
““even females could preach the Gospel, 
that they could induce their friends to ac- 
company them to the sanctuary to hear the 
gospel;” and in many ways, by religious 
counsel, by the presentation and loan of 
serious works, by the powerful auxiliary 
of a holy life, they might preach the Gos- 
pel. Now, when our Christian lady reach- 
ed Cape May, she castin her mind how 
she should carry out her pastor’s counsel. 
She found at her boarding house a young 
lady gifted with many excellent qualities 
of head and heart, but void of that chief 
grace of the female character, without 
which the most lovely woman presents to 
the spiritual mind, an unlovely, ungraci- 
ous aspect. This young lady “living in 
pleasure, was dead while she lived.” 

The ‘Christian lady conversed seriously 
with her, and persuaded her to attend the 
church in which she had been favored to 
hear the well remembered discourse, the 
spirit of which she was now endeavoring 
to carry into execution. Her gay friend 
fellowed her advice, became interested and 
soon experienced that saving change with- 
out which the most amiable female must be 
forever banished into ‘* utter darkness.””— 
She has now been, for anumber of years, a 
devoted, Christian, abounding in good 
works, and if there is a more useful Chris- 
tian in the whole extent of the Union than 
this same once gay, thoughtless girl, we 
have yet to learn it. 

Christian females, let this truthful inci- 
dent stir you up to active effort for those 
whom you meet. Let each one who reads 
this say, ‘‘ Do I know any one whom I can 
lead to Christ ?” 

Sometime since, several benevolent wo- 








men established in the neighborhood of 


Cherry and Roosevelt sts., New York, 
what is now called *‘The Fourth Ward 
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Industrial School,” connecting therewith 
an eating-room, to which the ragged and 
miserable girls who live in that neighbor- 
hood were gathered, and for the considera- 
tion of a good dinner, induced to spend 
some hours daily in receiving instruction. 
One day, Moses H. Grinnell called at the 
place, and being well pleased with the 
efforts, and finding the rooms badly situat- 
ed and not adapted to the praiseworthy 
purpose, at once set about practical aid in 
the matter. He rented for $750 per year, 
a neat house in Oliver street, near the 
Baptist Church, fitted up for the purpose, 
and gave it over, free of charge, for the use 
of the school, which is now thoroughly 
established and doing a most excellent 
work. Such an act needs no comment. 

[ Bap. Memorial. 








Benevolence. 
LITTLE KINDNESSES. 


. ™ sweet to do something for those that we 
ov 


e 
Though the favor be ever so small.’ 








Brothers, sisters, did you ever try the 
effect which little acts of kindness produce 
upon that charmed circle we call home? 
We love to receive little favors ourselves ; 
and how pleasant the repetition of them 
makes the circle! To draw up the arm- 
chair and get the slippers for father, to 
watch if any little service can be rendered 
to mother ; to help brother or assist sister, 
how pleasant it makes home. 

A little boy has a hard lesson given him 
at school, and his teacher asks him if he 
thinks he can get it; for a moment the 
little fellow hangs down his head, but the 
next he looks brightly up, “I can get my 
sister to help me,” he says. Thatis right, 
sister, help little brother, and you are bind- 
ing a tie round his heart that may save 
him many an hour of dark temptation. — 

**T don’t know how todo this sum, but 
brother will show me,” says another little 
one. 

“Sister, I’ve dropped a stitch in my 
knitting ; I tried to pick it up, but it has 
run down, and I can’t fix it.” 

The little girl’s face is flushed, and she 
watches her sister with nervous anxiety 
while she replaces the “* naughty stitch.” 

**Oh, I am so glad!’ she says as she 
receives it again from the hands of her 
sister all nicely arranged; ‘you are a 
good girl, Mary.” 

‘“‘ Bring it to me sooner next time, and 
then it won’t get so bad,” says the gentle 
voice of Mary ; and the little one bounds 
away with a light heart to finish her task.’ 

If Mary had not helped her, she. would 
have lost her walk in the garden. Surely 
it is better to doas Mary did, than to say 
‘** Oh, go away and don’t trouble me ;”’ or 
to scold the little one all the time you are 
performing the trifling favor. 

Little acts of kindness, gentle words, 
loving smiles, they strew the path of life 
with flowers; they make the sunshine 
brighter and the green earth greener ; and 
He who bade us “ love one another,” Jooks 
with favor upon the gentle, and kind heart- 
ed, and he pronounced the meek blessed. 

Brothers, sisters, love one another, bear 
with one another. If one offend,. forgive 
and love him still; and whatever may be 
the faults of others, we*-must remember 
that, in the sight of God, we have others 
as great, and perhaps greater than theirs. 

Be kind to the little ones; they will of- 
ten be fretful and wayward. Be patient 
with them, and amuse them. How often 
a whole family of little ones are restored 
to good-humor, by an elder member prto- 
posing some new play, and perhaps joining 
in it, or gathering them round her while 
she relates some pleasant story ! 

And brothers, do not think because you 
are stronger, it is unmanly to be gentle to 
your little brothers and sisters. True no- 
bleriess of heart and true manliness of con- 
duct are never coupled with pride and ar- 
rogance. 

Nobility and gentleness go hand in 
hand ; and when I see a young gentleman 
kind and respectful to his mother, and 
gentle and forbearing to his brothers and 
sisters, I think he has a noble heart. 

Ah! many amother’s and many a sister’s 
heart has been wrung by the cold neglect 
and stiff unkindness of those whom God 
has made their natural protectors. 

Brothers, sisters, never be unkind to 
one another, never be ashamed te help one 


another, never be ashamed to help any 
one, and you will find that though it is 
pleasant to receive favors, yet it is more 
blessed to give than toreceive. [S. S.Adv. 








Morality. — 





WOMAN'S LOVE. 


A SCENE FROM REAL LIFE. 


There is many a life scene move touch- 
ing, more worth of immortality than the 
deeds of conquerors or the heroes of his- 
tory. The following from the St. Louis 
Republican, is one : 

We saw last evening an apt illustration 
of the affection of a woman. A poor ine- 
briated wretch had been taken to the cala- 
boose. His conduct in the street and af- 
ter he had been taken to the cell was of 
such a violent character that it became 
necessary to handcuff him. The demon 
rum had possession of his soul, and he 
gave vent to his ravings in curses so pro- 
fane as to shock the sense of his fellow 
prisoners, one of whom, in the same cell, 
at his own solicitation, was placed in a 
separate apartment. A woman appeared 
at the grating, and in her hands she had a 
rude tray, upon which were some slices of 
bread, fresh from the hearth-stone, and 
other little delicacies for her erring hus- 
band. 

She stood at the bar, gazing intently into 
the thick gloom where her manacled com- 
panion wildly raved. Her voice was low 
and soft, and as she called his name its 
utterance was as plaintive as the melody 
of a fond and crushed spirit. The tears 
streamed from her eyes, and there, in the 
dark house, the abode of the most wretch- 
ed and depraved, the tones of her voice 
found their way into that wicked man’s 
heart, and he knelt in sorrow and in si- 
lence before his young injured wife, while 
his heart found relief in tears such only as 
aman can weep. Though the iron still 
bound his wrist, he placed his hands, with 
their heavy insignia of degradation, con- 
fidingly and affectionately upon the brow 
of his fair companion, and exclaimed— 

‘ Katy, I will try and be a better man.’ 

There, upon a rude seat, she had spread 
the humble meal, which she had prepared 
with her own hands, and after he had 
finished she rose to depart, bidding him be 
calm and resigned for her sake, with the 
assurance that she would bring a friend to 
go as his bond, and that she would return 
andtake him home. And she lett hima 
strong man, with his head drooping on his 
breast, a very coward, humiliated before 
the weak and tender being whose presence 
and affection had stilled the angry passions 
ofhis soul. True to the instincts of her 
love and promise, she did return with one 
who went on his bond for his appearance 
the next morning—with his hand clasped 
in that of his loving wife, she led him away 
a penitent, and we trust, a better man. 

There were those who laughed, as that 
pale, meek woman bore off her erring hus- 
band; but she heeded them not, and her 
self-sacrificing heart knew or cared for no- 
thing in its holy and heaven-born instinct, 
but to preserve him whom she loved with 
all the devotion of a wife and a woman. 











Natural History. 








CROWS CAN COUNT THREE, 


Pe AND NO MORE. 


A few months since, we were riding in 
a stage-coach with several gentlemen, when 
the conversation turned upon thy subject 
of crows, and many interesting anecdotes 
were related. One gentleman said that he 
knew that crows could count—at least as 
far as three—for he had often proved it.— 
Being troubled with crows in the field, he 
had often attempted to shoot them. But 
they knew what a gun was as well as he 
did, and therefore kept out of his reach.— 
He then eoncluded to put a small booth in 
the field, and place some carrion—a dead 
horse—within gun shot. From this place 
he supposed he could fire at them when 
they alighted to eat. Whenever he would 
enter the booth, the crows would all sit 
upon the distant trees, and not one would 
go near tillhe was gone. Then all would 
alight, except the’sentinel, who remained 
to give warning if dangerapproached. The 











gentleman, finding his plan to fail, thought 
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he would deceive them. So he took his 
son with him to the booth, concluding that 
when they had seen one go away, the 
crows would think the course clear, and 
descend to the bait. But when the son 
left the booth, a crow sung out caw, caw, 
caw, (there goes one,) but not a crow 
would leave his place. The next day the 
gentleman took two persons with him to 
the booth, and then let them depart, one 
atatime. The crows on the trees saw the 
first, and cried out, ‘there goes one,’ in 
their own peculiar dialect ; then when the 
other went, ‘there goes two;’ but they 
would not alight, for they had counted 
three when they entered. The day follow- 
ing, the gentleman took three others with 
him. When they went out one by one, 
the crows cried, ‘ there goes one’—*‘ there 
goes two’—* there goes three.” And when 
these men were out of sight they all alight- 
ed, and the gun of the fourth man did its 
work. The gentleman stated, that this 
thing had been tried repeatedly, and it was 
evident that crows could count as far as 
three, but there their arithmetic ended.— 
When they will ascend to the higher 
branches of mathematics is yet to be ascer- 
tained. In the meantime others can bring 
on the incidents of crowology. 
[ Olive Branch. 


Editorial. 


CLAY-EATERS. 
From Miss Bremer’s “Homes of the New World.” 


One day I went to see, in the forest, some of 
the poor people called “‘ clay-eaters ;” these are 
a kind of wretched white people, found in con- 
siderable numbers both in Carolina and Geor- 
gia, who live in the woods, without churches, 
without schools, without hearths, and some- 
times, also without homes ; but yet independ- 
ent and proud in their own way, and who are 
induced by a diseased appetite, to eat a sort of 
unctuous earth which is found here, until this 
taste becomes a passion with them, equally 
strong with the love of intoxicating liquors: 
although, by slow degrees, it consumes its 
victim, causes the complexion to become gray, 
and the body soon to mingle with the earth on 
which it has nourished itself. Clay-eaters is 
the name given to these miserable people.— 
No one knows whence they came, and scarcely 
know how they exist; but they and the people 
called “ Sand-Hill” people—poor white people 
who live in the barren sandy tracts of the 
Southern States—are found in great numbers 
here. The Sand-hill people are commonly as 
immoral as they are ignorant; for as by the 
law of the States it is forbidden to teach the 
negro slaves to read and write, and in conse- 
quence there would be no support for schools, 
where ha!f of the population consists of slaves, 
and the country in consequence is thinly in- 
habited ; therefore the indigent people in the 
country villages are without schools, and very 
nearly without any instruction at all. Besides 
which, these people have no feeling for the 
honor of labor and the power of activity. The 
first thing a white man does when he has ac- 
quired a little money, is to buy a slave, male 
or female, and the slave must work for the 
whole family. The poor slave-holder prides 
himself on doing nothing, and letting the whole 
work be done by the slave. Slave labor is 
generally careless labor; and all the more so 
under a lazy master. The family is not bene- 
fitted by it. Ifthe master and mistress is fa- 
mished, the slaves are famished also, and all 


become miserable together. But again to the 
clay-eaters. 


Mr. G. and his family were a good specimen 
of this class of people. They lived in the 
depths of the woods, quite away from any road. 
It was a hot, sultry day, and it was suliry in 
the wood. The poison oak (a kind of dwarf 
oak, said to be extremely poisonous,) grew 
thickly on all sides in the sand. Deep in the 
wood we found a newly-built shed, which had 
been roofed in for the poor family by some 
benevolent persons. Here lived the husband 
and wife with five or six children. They had 
a roof over their heads, but that was all ; I saw 

. no kind of furniture whatever, not even a fire- 
place, and door there was none. But Mr. G., 
an affable little man of about fifty, seemed de- 
lighted with his world, with himself, his chil- 
dren, and in particular with his wife, whom he 
described as the best wife in the world, and 
‘with whom he seemed enchanted. The wife, 























although gray as the earth, both in complexion 
and dress, and pitifully thin, was evidently 
still quite young, and possessed real beauty of 
feature. She looked good but not gay, was 
silent, and kept her eyes very much fixed on 
her children, the handsomest, the most magni- 
ficent, that one can imagine, tumbling about 
with one another in perfect freedom, with na- 
tural grace, liveliness, and agility—very excel- 
lent human material, thought I, and better 
than many a baptized, over-indulged drawing- 
room urchin. He had at one time been the 
overseer of a slave-holder and churchman ; but 
the office was one of so much cruelty that he 
gave itup. Hecould not endure having to 
flog the slaves himself, nor yet to have them 
flogged. But his master would not permit him 
to abstain from it. And others were no better. 
He had tried them. This one, it seemed to 
him, ought to have been better, as he wasa 
religious man. “ And inthe beginning he was 
not bad,” said he; “ but after a while he mar- 
ried a rich planter’s daughter, which changed 
him greatly, and he grew worse and worse 
every year. But that was the fault of his mar- 
riage, for he was unhappy with his wife.” 

The clay-eater in the great forest looked 
down with compassion upon the rich planter. 
He the freeman in the wild forest, with his 
pretty, gentle wife, and his handsome children, 
was richer and happier than he! Mr. G. 
seemed proud as a king, in his free, innocent 
poverty. 

EEE 

Portrait oF Dr. Lyman Beecner.—Mr. 
Whipple, 96 Washington St., has just issued 
another life-like photograph—that of Dr. L. 
Beecher. It is nearly a whole length figure, 
with the Bible before him, in the attitude of 
preaching, and will be a treasure to his many 
friends and admirers. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

East Hardwick, Vt., 4ug. 29, 1854. 
Mr. Willis, Sir—Will you please to send 
vour valuable little Youth’s Companion to Mrs. 
M. J. Gilman, East Hardwick, Vt. I suppose 
you have no objection to my sending all 
the subscribers I can, as there is no agent 
in this region. I wish it could be introduced 
into every family where there are children and 
youth. This is the second I have secured for 
you within six months. Respectfully yours, 

Mrs. A. R. ‘Taytor. 


Gilmanton, N. H.. Jug 28, 1854. 


Mr. Willis, Dear Sir.—I here enclose two 
dollars which are due you, or will be soon. | 
am very sorry I have neglected payment so 
long, for I prize very highly my little Compan- 
ion, as do also the rest of the family. lam 
greatly interested in it, and { wish I was more 
deserving of the privilege of reading it. 

Your humble little friend, 
ABeERT R. Wiaar. 








Variety. 


A GOOD PRECEPT NOT FORGOTTEN. 


During the past winter, as one of our Sun- 
day-school teachers was passing through an 
adjoining county, he had occasion to stay over 
the night ata country tavern, There were 
several in the room, and he observed that two 
or three of them were much addicted to pro- 
fane swearing. What particularly secured his 
attention, was the conduct of a boy, apparently 
from ten to twelve years of age, who, twice 
during the evening rebuked those men for thus 
using improper language. 

After the men had left the room the teacher 
inquired the reason for his correcting those 
older in years than himself. His manly reply 
was, “ When I attended the Sunday-school, 
my teacher taught me it was wrong to swear ; 
and, sir, I remember it yet.” 

After further inquiries the teacher learned 
that this faithful boy had uot only been a mem- 
ber of our school, but of hisown class. It ma 
be well understood that the teacher parted wi 
his young friend encouraged to believe that 
his labors had not been in vain. L. D. W. 

Watertown, N. Y., May 29, 1854. [S.S.Adv. 
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BE TRUE. : 


I was sitting near a dear little girl in Sun- 
day-school the other day, and heard her whis- 
ring earnestly to another little one who sat 
ide her. She was telling her some good 
things, which I — her mother or her 
teacher, perhaps, had been saying. And 
among other things she said, in her sweet child- 
ish voice, “ She told me it was naughty to tell 
stories.” 

Dear little ee I felt like taking her to 
my heart, and bidding her, over and over again, 
always to remember words, “ Itis naughty 
to tell stories.” O how naughty! how very 
wicked in the sight of God! he who sees deep 


* do ourselves. 





down in the heart of every one, and knows 
what we think and feel, even better than we 
Whenever a temptation to do 
wrong enters the heart of a little child, our Fa- 
ther in heaven knows it, and it grieves him 
very much to see such wicked thoughts there. 
‘* Lying lips are an abomination to the Lord,” 
the good book tells us, “and the mouth of 
them that speak lies shall be stopped.” ib. 
——————_ 


A USEFUL LITTLE WORD. 


A faithful mother gave to her son, as her 
dying counsel, these words, “ My son, learn to 
say no.” She did not intend that he should 
be discourteous in his conversation, rude and 
impertinent to his superiors, or unkind to those 
who sought his kind offices, but that he should 
firmly and promptly resist all temptations to 
sin, and all efforts to draw him aside from the 
path of duty and safety. Her counsel was but 
another mode of expressing the sentiment of 
the wise man, “ If sinners entice thee, consent 
thou not.” What a world of wisdom is treasur- 
ed up in that brief sentence! what amazing in- 
terests depend on the fidelity with which it is 
obeyed! . 


ee 


A GOOD POLICEMAN. 


At the late anniversary of the Ragged- 
School Union in London, Rev. G. Fisk stated : 
It was a touching fact that once occurred in 
his own ragged schools. Ragged boys pre- 
sented themselves, and said, ** O, do let us into 
the school!” The superintendent’s answer 
was, “ We have not teachers enough to teach 
you, and we cannot receive more.” “O, sir, 
do let us in ; the policeman says he’!] teach us !” 
The policeman, the object of terror formerly to 
the ragged boy, was now to be the kind friend 
and loving teacher, 
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THE THANKFUL ORPHAN BOY. 


A few months ago, Mr. De Forest passed 
through some villages perched upon the hills 
of Mount Lebanon, where no missionary had 
been before. In one of these a little boy 
looked eagerly at some tracts he held in his 
hand. The boy was poor, but he could read; 
and so Mr. De Forest gave him one on the 
duties of parents, telling him to read 1t to his 
mother. He kissed the hand of the giver, and 
away heran to put his prize in a place of se- 
curity. But soon he returned, and, asking 
leave to enter the tent, he came modestly in, 
bringing two cucumbers and a cake of figs in 
return for the little book. Who will not join 
with the delighted missionary in the *prayer, 
— ay God bless the thankful little orphan 

oO hid 
’ ——_— 


PAST TRIALS TO BE REMEMBERED. 


The remembrance of our past troubles, and 
of the impressions which they produced, should 
recall to our minds what we then intended to 
do, and what we have forgotten todo. Let us 
turn over the book of our lives; we are fond of 
reading many books; but no book next to the 
Bible will dous so much good as reading the 
history of the dispensations of Providence in 
our own particular cases. “Thou shalt re- 
member all the way which the Lord thy God 
hath led thee, to prove thee and ta know what 
was in thy heart.” Let us particularly dwell 
on the pages of distress, and on the special 
deliverances afforded us; these are to be grate- 
fully remembered.—[ Cecil. 

—_——~——— 


RESPECT YOUR CHILD. 


Some one says of an infant, whose counte- 
nance seemed strikingly intelligent and 
thoughtful, *‘ I cannot pad the fool with that 
babe; its looks fill us with respect.” Such 
ought to be our impressions whenever we look 
upon an immortal creature, let its outward con- 
dition be what itmay. The seal of immortali- 
ty which is on its brow should insure it respect 
rom all who are themselves immortal. 

—_————~—__—_ 


A MOTTO. 


‘ Be good, and then you will do good,’ was 
the motto given toa youth once, and the writer 
would give it to each reader, knowing well 
that, if carried out, an incalculable amount of 
good must be effected. In order todo good, 

ou must first be good, and theryour life will 
be acontinnal stream of goodness. You will 
be a new creature—a shining light—a loving, 
kind, and noble citizen. Be this—how? you 
ask. By being ‘ born again,’—by receiving for 
yourself the truth as it is in Jesus. 

—~p>—- 
CLIPPINGS. 


a Secret poges is the secret of the soul’s 
prosperity. It is the secret spring of Christian 
activity and power against temptation. It is 
the secret of the Christian’s power with God, 
and influence with men. It is the secret of 
good preaching, good praying, holy living, and 
triumphant dying. 

A pious little bov, one day seeing his little 
sister in a passion, thus spoke to her: ‘ Mary, 
look at the sun, it will soon go down; it wi 
soon be out of sight; it is going, it is going 
down. Mary, let not the sun go down upon 
your wrath.’ 

Wise Sayine.—In your worst estate, hope; 
in the best, fear; in all, be circumspect. 


\ 


| house, the other day. 
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A Goon Jupce.— What a lovely Woman " 
was the exclamation of Lord Chancellor Eldon, 
upon passing a first-class beauty, when pacing 
up and down Westminster Hall, with his fries 
the Master of the Rolls, previous to the open, 
ing of theirrespective courts. ‘What an = 
cellent Judge ! said the lady, when her sensi. 
tive ear caught the flattering decree of the 
Lord High Chancellor of England. 


‘Is that the second bell ?’ 


inquired a gen 
man ofa sable porter at a —_ 


country boarding. 
‘No, sar! exclaimed 
the darkey, ‘ dat am de secon’ ringin’ of de fust 
bell—we has but one bell in dis house? 


A soldier boasted to Julius Caesar of the 
many wounds he had received in his face 
Caesar knowing him to be a coward, said ty 
him—‘ The next time you run away, you haj 





better take care how you look behind you, 


An frishman who was once on a journey 
said he never liked to see tables full of books 


and newspapers where he stopped over night, 


‘ For, said he, 


‘I can never find any whiskey x 
such places.’ 


_ When a Hindoo priest is about to baptize ay 
infant, he utters the following beautiful senti. 
ment:— Little babe, thou enterest the world 
weeping, while all around thee smile ; contrive 
so to live, that you may depart in smiles, while 
all around you weep.’ 


Repentance must travel always by an ex. 


press train, for it so repeatedly arrives too late, 
[Punch 


——s——_— 





Poetrp. 
ORIGINAL. 


“THE ABSENT ONE.” 


The summer winds sigh softly through 
The arbors of my home, 

The dancing foliage gleams for all, 
Except the “absent one.” 


When morning praise ascends to God, 
And Christ the bruised Son, 
The guiding Spirit is invoked 
Upon the “absent one.” 
And when the Vesper litany, 
Is offered to the throne, 
It bears a trembling message up, 
* Protect ‘the absent one.’ ” 








“Support his fainting messengers, 
ho wore the thorny crown ;” 
So pleads a loving friend, and she 
Includes “the absent one.” 


The swelling notes have long expired, 
Within its niche alone, 

The cordless instrument in silence 
Mourns “the absent one.” 


The smiling nymphs, with baskets full, 
And crowned with lilies come ; 
The evening zepliyrs join and sigh, 
‘“* Return thou ‘absent one.’” 
When the rough pilgrimage is o’er. 
Our earthly Semis foun, . 
Enthroned with God above, may there 
Not be “an absent one.” 3. e. 
West Newton. 


S ciainietiaaticaaed 
ORIGINAL. 


TO LITTLE MARY, 
On hearing her exclaim, ‘ I wish I was eighteen, 
I should be so happy 2” 


Say! little Mary, dost thou wish 
That eighteen years had flown, 
Thy childish years had pass’d away, 

And thou a maiden grown ? 


Dost think that joy would over thee, 
Her shining mantle throw ; 

That sorrow ne’er would cloud thy brow, 
Or cause a tear to flow ? 


Dream on, sweet child, I would not check 
Those happy dreams of thine, 

Oh! paint the future ever bright, 
Make it with lustre shine. 


Full soon thou’llt see how false thy dreams, 
And that increasing years, 

Brings with them an increase of cares 
And oft increase of tears. 


Yes! little one, enjoy thy dreams! 
Though many years be thine, 

And when thou pass life’s chequered seent 
Mayst thou in glory shine. 


There all is true, and nought can fling 
A shadow o’er thy joys, 
Earth’s brightest dreams, however sweet 
Compared with heaven, are toys. 
Viota GLENWOOD. 
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